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BISHOP      LOWTH. 


IN    HIS   TfVENTr-FIRST  LECTURE 


DE    SACRA    POESI  HEBRJZORUM. 


CONCERNING  THE 


FOURTH      ECLOGUE 


O    F 


VIRGIL. 


O    B    S    E    R     V    A  o    N     S, 


Whoever  will  a  the  ri  cies  contained 

the  fecond,  eleventh,  and  (ixty-fifth  chapters  of  Ifaiah,  with 

the  fourth  e  of  Virgil,  can  hai  :  whether  the 

—united   in  combinations  oppofite  to  the  analo- 
^ofna-       .  ts,  and,  by  both  wri- 

ter ■  ;  not  have  ultimately  ori- 

ginated in  a  common  :  and  the  latter  1  rived  from 

the  former.   II"  fo,  the  agreement  in  q  may  be  rationally 

accounted  for,  ut  recurring  to  "  a  m\  ::  influu 

'•  on  the  n  .illy  fhould  it  appear  that 

the  the 

fountain  of  f  tges,   i  ime  manner  as  to  the  wri- 

I  recian  origin.  Geor- 

i.  hi  and   .  hek,   p.  269.] — It  feems, 

.  that  the  ni  for 

I   it 

once  !  e  fl  ( •■■■  n,  1     I  1  were  ible 

his 
Id. 
■ 


- 


[  4  1 
prediction  was  falfe,  as  the  pregnancy  of  the  Virgin  did  not 
commence  till  long  after  Pollio  was  conful.  But  who  then 
was  the  child  foretold  ? —  His  Lordfhip  having  exploded  the 
preteniions  of  Servius  and  others,  in  favour  of  any  fon  of 
Pollio  ;  and  remarked  that  the  Poet's  prophecy  would  neither 
fait  the  age,  nor  fituation,  of  Drufus  or  Marcellus  *;  readily 
admits  its  congruity,  fo  far  as  a.  fon  is  concerned,  to  the  child 
with  which  Scribonia  was  at  that  time  pregnant.  Here  the 
difficulty  with  his  Lordfhip  begins.  For,  how,  confidering 
the  fituation  of  Octavius  at  this  period,  could  bis  child  be 
the  fubject  of  fuch  a  prediction? — Why,  in  predicting  the 
future  greatnefs  of  a  fon  of  Octavius,  mould  Virgil  addrefs 
his  prediction  to  Pollio  ? — And,  fuppofing  thefe  difficulties 
folved,  how  can  the  language  of  the  prediction  itfelf  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  fulject  of  it  ? 

Let  us  take  each  queftion  in  its  order,  i.  In  ftating  the 
fituation  of  Octavius,  his  Lordfhip  hath  unwarily  admitted  a 
fucceffion  of  facts, which,  being  pofterior  to  the  time  when  the 
Eclogue  war  written,  could  not  be  foreknown  by  Virgil,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  have  been  brought  into,  queftion.  In 
the  year  714,  when  all  the  horrors  of  civil  difcord  were  im- 
pending over  Italy,  a  reconciliation  was  fuddenly  effected 
between  Antony  and  Octavius,  at  the  intervention  of  Coc- 
ceius,  Pollio,  and  Maecenas.     The  refult  of  this  treaty  was 

*  The  advocates  for  Marcellus,  and  efpcclally  Catrou,  would  have  done 
well  to  remember,  that  Marcellus  was  adopted  by  Auguftus,  on  his  mar- 
riage with  Julia  in  729,  and  not  before.    This  fact  we  have  from  Plutarch: 

ToVTOV  jJ.IV  'AMA  WM«  X.0C.L  y»[jJopOV   IVOiYI/TUTO. 
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a  new  partition  ot'  the  Roman  world,  by  which  Africa,  as 
Octavius  had  alligned  it,  \\  as  left  to  Lcpidus  ;  andAnton\, 
who  was  to  have  all  between  Scodra  and  the  Euphrates,  fur- 
ther relinquiihed,  in  addition  to  what  he  had  already  ceded, 
his  two  molt  valuable  pr<  vinces,  Spain  and  Gaul.  This 
convention  being  amicably  ratified,  nothing  was  now  left  in 
the  weft  to  thwart  the  aims  .of  Octavius  :  for,  though  I'ompey 
ftill  remained  hoftile,  it  was  contrary  to  his  own  defire  ;   and 

ftipulation,   on  the  part  of  Octavius,  with  Antony. 
[AppIAN.  .  1.  Civil,  v.  66,   Dio.  xlviii.    374.]      When 

this  Eclogue  then  was  written,  Octavius  was  mailer  of  Italy 
and  that  part  of  the  empire  which,  under  its  own  name, 
comprehended  the  world.  At  peace  with  his  colleague  abroad, 
having  nothing  to  apprehend  at  home,  and  inverted  with 
p  i.ver  to  compofe  thofc  commotions  by  which  the  empire 
had  been  fo  lately  convuli'cd,  what  might  not  Octavius  hope 
— or,  what  might  not  the  flattery  of  a  Poet,  who  in  circum- 
rtances  lefs  favourable  had  ftiled  him  a  God,  now  prompt 
his  afpiring  mind,  and,  on  the  ground  of  a  divine  prediction, 
to  expect — would  be  the  future  greatnefs  of  his  fon  ? 

But,  2.  it  is  aiked  :  Why  Virgil  on  fuch  an  occafion  fhould 
addref:  tins  prediction  toFollio,  who  had  not  been  the  frii 
of  Octavius,  but  of  Antony  ? 

er  to  this  inquiry,    it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 

private  mifundcrltanding,  alledgcd    by  his   Lordfhip   to  have 

arifen  '  d  Pollio  and  Octavius,  a  year  or  more  after  Pollio 

had  been  conful,  is  totally  befide  the  tjueftion  j  except  at  it 

■  cs  to  (hew  that,   from  th  of  Brundiiium  till  the  1  lie 
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of  this  difagreement,  Octavius  and  Pollid  were  friends  ;  and 
even,  that,  after  it,  Octavius  was  regarded  by  Pollio  in  no 
worfe  a  light  than  Antony  himfelf.  [Paterculus  ii.  86.] 
But,  whatever  political  enmity  might  have  exiiled  between 
them  prior  to  that  treaty,  they  were  both  unanimous  in  the 
patronage  of  genius.  It  was  whilft  Pollio  held  the  territory 
of  Venice  for  Antony,  that  his  acquaintance  with  Virgil 
commenced  ;  and  as  the  fplendour  of  the  Poet's  talents, which 
broke  through  the  obfeurity  of  his  condition,  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  Pollio  •  fo,  by  his  means,  they  obtained  the 
favour  of  Octavius :  for  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  Pollio, 
either  in  perfon,  or  by  the  intervention  of  fome  friend  (per- 
haps Varus,  fee  Eel.  ix.),  brought  Virgil  to  the  knowledge 
of  Octavius  ;  who  reftored  to  him  his  patrimony  which  the 
foldiers  had  ufurped.  Yet,  widely  as  Octavius  and  Pollio 
might  have  differed  before  the  treaty  of  pacification,  there  is 
no  reafon  to  fuppofe  them,  after  its  confirmation,  upon  any 
other  than  an  intimate  footing  ;  at  leaft,  till  that  private 
mifunderftanding  to  which  his  Lordfhip  hath  adverted.  Now, 
what  could  be  more  natural,  what  more  confiftent  with  the 
niceft  addrefs,  than  that  Virgil,  whofe  poetic  talents  had  fir  ft 
procured  him  the  protection  of  Pollio,  and  by  his  means  the 
munificence  of  Octavius,  fhould  offer  through  his  firft  patron, 
who  was  not  only  at  this  time  conful,  but  had  been  chiefly 
inftrumentai,  by  negociating  the  peace,  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  Octavius  in  power,  a  poetic  compliment  to  his  greater  bene- 
factor, on  a  prediction  believed  to  point  out  his  fon  ? 

Having  thus  anfwered  two  of  the  queftions  propofed,  it 


[     7     1 
remains  to  third.     Virgil,  in  the  firft  Eclogue, 

was  v.  ;■  lfincs  hitnfelf 

ch\  bis  run  eVneeri         d  •  F  his  Mantuan  neigh* 

bours;  but,  in  the  prefent,  I »i s  voice  i.;  tailed  to  a  loftier  drain. 
Tl  re  the  concerns  of  private 

•ntrafted  v.  itli  belong  to  the  empire  : 

thus,    Ron  •,    '*  to   rear  her 

ther  cities,  as  the  tall  cyprefs  above 
"  l  ,..••.,  the  woods 

"  1  ..•'.  be  worthy  of  a  conful."    This 

ry  is  by  no  means  cafual  ;   for  we  learn  from  Suetonius 
.  [     f.  c.  xix.)   that   the  woods  had  been  lately  made  a 
confular  bare.  —  I  i    venit   .  ninisatas:  "The 

4i  iaft  age  of  the  .     i  prophecy  is   now  come.*'     It  is 

agreed  on  all  hands,  how  differently  foever  the  prediction  was 
applied,  that  a  prediction  of  a  king,  about  this  time  to  appear, 
was  really  contained  in  the  Sibyiline  verfes.  Hence,  not  only 
1  lus,  as   Sallutt  relates,  was  incited  to  engage  in  Cata- 

lan '         fpiracy,  and  frequently  vaunted  that  the  king  thus 
retold  would  arife  in  the  Cornelian  family :  but  wc  learn 
from  (  the  official  Interpreter  of  tlu  I  !es  was 

publickl)  c >. (■■  o  applj  this  prediction,  in  the  Senate,  to 

<  d  Suetonius  affirms,  that  the  Senate,  all  rv»  ard,\A 

•  the  approaching  appearance  of  this  prophi 

Hi  tl  no  male  infant  boi  n  w  ithin  the 
..:    his  birtl  pected,  lhould  be  brought  up.     Now, 

veil  known  that  an  expectation  had  long  pr<  vail 
I   fume  extraordinar)  )>•  rfonage,  w 
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Ihould  eftablifh  univerfal  empire,  may  it  not  be  prefumed  that, 
the  prophecy,which  gave  rife  to  this  expectation,was  brought 
to  Rome,  by  thofe  whom  the  Senate  deputed  to  collect,  in  vari- 
ous countries,  and  the  Eaft  in  particular,  traditional  predic- 
tions, to  fupply  the  lofs  of  the  Sibylline,  which  were  burnt  ? 
—But,  were  it  otherwife,  the  affinity  between  the  Sibylline 
prediction  and  the  Eaflern  oracle — which,  according  to  Ta- 
citus, [Hift.  v.  13.]  was  referred  by  many  to  the  Jewish 
Scriptures — is  fuch  as  can  leave  no  room  for  furpiize,  if 
we  fee  Virgil,  on  the  prefumpiion  of  both  having  a  common 
aim,  adopt  the  one  to  adorn  the  other  :  for,  as  the  former 
was  thought  applicable  to  Julius,  and  the  latter  to  Vef- 
pafian,  why  might  not  Virgil  have  confolidated  both,  and 
applied  them  to  the  fon  of  Octavius  ?  And,  if  Tacitus 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  Jewifh  Scriptures,  why  might  not 
Virgil  have  alfo  ?  The  intercourfe  between  the  Romans  and 
Jews  *  could  fcarce  leave  it  poffible  that  the  Jeu  ifh  Scrip- 
■  tures,  at  leafl;  in  the  Greek  verlion,  fhould  have  remained 


*  The  connection  between  the  Jews  and  the  Romans  was  both  earlier 
and  clofer  than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  In  the  Antiquities  of  Jofephus, 
xii.  10.  6.  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  which  was  enacted  a  hundred  and  fis  ty 
years  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  exhibits  the  moft  intimate  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  [1  Maccab.  viii.]  Nor  is  this  the  only  one.  The 
fame  concord  was  frequently  confirmed  by  fubfequent  decrees,  and  both 
the  Jews  and  their  religion  were  patronized  in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner 
by  Julius  Caefar  him!elf,  that  at  his  death  thofe  of  the  Jewiih  nation  at 
Rome  lamented  him  not  only  more  than  any  other  foreigners,  but  even 

than  the  very  Romans. From  the  brevity  and  turn  of  Horace's  allufi- 

ons  (not  to  mention  thofe  of  Juvenal)  it  is  obvious  that  the  Romans  in 
general  were  no  ftrangers  to  the  contents  of  the  Jewifli  Scriptures. 
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.  n  to  (o  inquifitivc  a  writer  ;   and  upon  every  pnnciple 
of  juft  construction,  \f  tie  Muses  and  tie  Aon  I  AN  mount  bt 

emblematical  of  tie  Grecian'  poefy^  his  low.  \.  palms 
murt  equally  lignify  the  prophetic  si  rains  of  the  Jews. 
[See  Georg.  iii.  12.] — Ult'ma  atas,  &c.  "  The  laft  age  of 
41  the  Curasao  prediction  is  now  come."  Whatever  were  the 
particulars  of  this  prediction,  or  whencefoever  derived,  the 
time  fet  tor  its  completion  coincides  with  tiat  in  the  Scrip- 
tures;. 21  ,  &c.  M  The  great  order  of  ages  again  be- 
"  gins  :  the  Virgin  is  already  returriiag  :  the  Saturnhn  rule 
"  returns."  This  commencement  of  the  ages  perfectly  agrees 
with  Ifaiah,  who  ft  vies  the  child  he  foretells,  "  The  Fa- 
M  ther  of  the  age  to  come."  By  the  return  of  Aftraea,  Virgil 
alludes  to  the  juftice  he  had  himfelf  experienced  at  the  hands 
.  Octavius.  The  renewal  of  the  Saturnian  rule  will  be  belt 
explained  by  referring  to  the  Pott's  account  of  its  former 
ftate  : 

Is  genus  sr.du'dc  a;  differ  fum  m;nt\hus  c     . 
C  .  .    .'       vmqut  -voccri 

Afjiuit,    1 

,   ..lojub  regc  fut-runt 
ulu  :  fit  plac'tda  popuhi  in  fuce  regtbat,  1,  viiL  5*  1  • 

"  Ho  (Saiurt.)  by  juft  laws  embodied  :ill  the  train, 
H\  I  the  hills,  .  them  to  the  plain  : 


I  The  Sibylline  orack   in  their  prefent  condition  arc  fo  fophiftica 

ted  on  their  ttllimony  without  the  fuppo 
!t  will  detent  to  be  confiderod  ;  il 
...  une  not  from         ' 

■  . 


[      vo     ] 

*«  There  fix'd  ;  and  Latium  call'd  the  new  abode, 
"  Whole  friendly  ihores  conceal'd  the  latent  Gcd. 
"  Thefe  realms  in  peace  the  monarch  long  control'd, 
u  And  blefs'd  the  nations  with  an  age  of  gold." 

jfa?n  iiov a  progenia  ccelo  demittitur  alio  :  "  A  new  progeny  is 
"  now  fent  down  from  high  heaven."  Sent  down,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  manner  of  Saturn's  defcent  : 

ab  atherio  -venit  Saturnus  Olyityo, 


Arma  Jov'n  fug'uns,  et  regnis  exful  adernptis.    ■ 

" Saturn  fled  before  victorious  Jove, 

"  Driven  down  and  banifh'd  from  the  realms  above." 

The  aid  of  Lucina  is  invoked  in  favour,  nafcenti  puem,  "of 
"  the  boy  when  he  comes  to  the  birth."  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Virgil  was  induced  to  apply  the  Sibylline  prediction  to 
this  expected  fon  of  Octavius,  from  Ifaiah's  having  dwelt  fo 
minutely  on  the  infancy  of  the  perfon  foretold. — S>uo  ferrea 
primum,  &c.  "  with  whom  the  iron  age"  (or  age  of  war) 
ki  mall  ceafe,  and  the  golden  age  fhall  rife  over  the  world." 
Though  Virgil,  when  Scribonia,  iuflead  of  a  fon,  was  deli- 
vered of  a  daughter,  difcovered  his  miftake  as  to  the  person 
predicted^  he  full  continued  confident  in  refpect  to  the  events, 
and  therefore  when  he  refumed  the  prophecy,  from  a  perfua- 
iion  that  he  could  not  a  fecond  time  err,  he  makes  the  Sibyl 
herfelf  point  out  Auguilus,  as  the  perfon  fo  often  promifed  : 

Hie  Cafar,  et  omnes  lit'Ii 


Progenies,  magnum  eceli  ventura  fab  axem. 

Hie  fir,  hie  eft,  tibi  quern  promitti  fapius  nuJis, 

Augv.jius  Cajar,  Di-vi  genus  ;  aurea  condet 


[  »  ] 

P>  ...  JT.n.  vi. 

u  Turn,  turn  thine  (  ine, 

"  C  ith  all  the 

"  S©  !  — 

•*  This — thi  •      chief  fo  1<  -'   Id, 

"  .  iturn  nil  d 

In.s  a  fee  old  ! 

L'hfi  promise!  prince,   . 
'«  Of  <  :e,  and  j  taJ  line  ! 

his  might  lis  empire  (hall  e>: 

'•  O'er  Indian  realms,  to  <  '  * 

Till,  however,  a  daughter  was  born,  Virgil  remained  un- 
lived.    The  mention  i  en  age  rifing  again  over 

the  world,  is  fuificient  proof  that  the  Virgin  1  defcrrbed 

as  returning,  was  Aftraea  ;   and  as  he  afferts  that,  her  lateit 
footftcps  on  earth  were  difcernable  in  rural  retreats : 


•    The  fubftitution  noticed  by  Straho,  of  TTa.  iv — 

Jkall  reign  over  At  i  \ s,   inftcad  o.  3JAN8 — in  th« 

ige : 

on  TPft]  swagfi, 

K  -  .         . 

'•:  by  Vii  |  it  : 

/ ' 

b°tn  '  ,   and   the 
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-extrema  per  illos 


Jujlitla  excedens  terris  -vejiigla  fecit.  Georgic.  ii.  472. 

" ■ lad  with  you 


"  Juftitia  linger'd,  ere  (he  quite  withdrew." 

So  by  adding,  "  Apollo  now  reigns,"  he  feems  to  intimate, 
that  the  powers  of  poetry  had  triumphed  overoppreffion,  and 
procured  him  the  interpolition  of -juftice,  in  the  reftoration 
of  his  paflure  and  flocks.     But,  though  this  interpretation 
may  confift  with  the  context,  the  tenth  verfe  will  admit  of  a 
fuller  fcnfe.     After  invoking  aid  from  Lucina,  it  is  added, 
**  thy  own  Apollo  now  reigns,"  that  is,  the  Sibylline  prediction 
is  begun  to  he  fulfilled.     As  Apollo  was  the  God  of  prophecy, 
it  was  in  reference  to  his  reigning  under  this  character  that, 
Lucina  is  invoked  to  afliit  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction 
himfelf  had  infpired,  by  granting  to  the  child  a  propitious 
birth.     Teque  adeo,  &c.  "  And  in  thy  confulfhip,   o  Pollio ! 
44  in  thine,  fhall  the  glory  of  this  age  begin  to  come  forward,and 
"  the  great  months  thence  to  proceed."   "  The  glory  of  this 
"  age"  (the  age  predicted)  "  fhall  begin  to  come  forward." 
It  was  in  the  confulfhip  of  Pollio  that  the  marriage  of  Octa- 
vius  to  Scribonia  took  place,  the  great  months  therefore  are 
the  months  of  her  pregnancy,  which  at  this  time  was  advancing. 
Te  duce,  &c.  "  Under  your  management,   if  any  veftiges  of 
"  our  wickednefs  remain,  they  fhall  be  effaced,  and  the  world 
"  delivered" — This  plainly  refers  to  the  influence  of  Pollio 
in  negotiating  the  treaty  at  Brundifium,  and  the  further  ex- 
ertion of  his  diilinguifhed  talents. — Ilk  Deum  vitam  accipict, 


[  *3  ] 
Bee.  "  He  fliall  receive  the  life  of  gods,"  &c.  Similar, 
though  it  ill  bolder,  expreflions  are  applied  to  Auguftus  in  the 
firft  Georgic,  verfe  24. — Pacatumque  reget  patriis  virtutibus 
orbem.  "  And  fliall  govern  the  world  at  peace  with  his 
'•  iather's  virtues."  To  whom  could  this  apply  but  a  fon 
of  Octavius,  and  the  fon  whom,  it  was  believed,  the  predic- 
tion had  foretold  ?  Hence  follows  the  defcription  of  the 
golden  age  correlponding  with  the  imagery  of  Il'aiah,  to  verfe 
;6.  Atjmi .,  i^c.  "  But  foon  as  thou  flialt  be  able  to  read 
"  the  praifes  of  heroes,  and  the  achievements  of  thy  father, 
u  and  to  underfland  what  the  energy  of  valour  can  effect,  the 
"  fpacious  field  fliall  by  degrees  become  yellow  with  the  foft 
"  ear."  That  is,  before  you  be  old  enough  to  view  on  thofe 
plains,  which  have  fo  lately  been  the  theatre  of  heroifm 
and  horror,  the  devaluations  of  civil  difcord,  its  veftiges  fliall 
gradually  difappear,  and  the  tranquil  occupations  of  huf- 
bandry  conceal  them.  Pauca  tatnen  fubcrunt  prifca  vejii- 
gia  fraudls,  &c.  "  But  there  fliall  remain  beneath  the  furface 
"  fome  traces  of  ancient  fraud,"  This  obvionfly  alludes  to 
the  conduct  of  Pompey,  efpecially  in  refpect  to  Sardinia, 
which  fo  much  incenfed  Octavius,  that  he  not  only  rejected 
the  m<  of  Antony  ('who  had  bound  himfclf  by  oath  to 

reconcile  hi      .   but  even  covenanted  in  the  treaty  of  Brundi- 
Bum  to  purfue  Pompey  with  war.     [Appian.         ..'.  1 
1.  gJviii.   S74-]      Erunt   ttiatn  altera  befla9  a 
tterum  aJ  Trojam  magma  mittetur  Achilles.    "  There  (hall  alio 
,v  Le   other   hoftihties  and    the   gteat   Acbil        '     .11  again 
u  Kent  to  Troy."     Thefe  "  otlvr  hoftilities"  have  a  pi 


[  «4  ] 
fpective  allufion  to  the  war  againft  the  Parthians,  which, 
being  undertaken,  like  the  Trojan  war,  for  the  revenge  of 
perfidy,  induced  the  Poet  to  flyle  their  country,  "  Troy  ;" 
and  Antony,  who  was  to  wage  it  "  the  great  Achilles." 
[Appian.  de  IhII.  civil,  v.  65.]  Of  verfes  32-3-4,  no  ap- 
propriate explanation  can  be  given  ;  for,  unlefs  we  allow 
Virgil  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  he  could  have  meant  nothing 
determinate  by  them.  The  Poet,  after  this,  refumes  the  ima- 
ges exprefiive  of  the  golden  age  as  before. — Care  Deumfobo- 
les,  magmtm  Jo-vis  incremeiitum^  Sec.  "  O  beloved  otfspring 
*'  of  the  Gods,  great  increafe  of  Jove  !  "  &c.  is  not  only  con- 
fonant  to  the  language  of  fcriptural  prediction,  but  in  the 
fenfe  of  Virgil  befitting  to  none  but  a  Ccefar.  [See  the  6th 
JEneid  and  2d  Georgic  before  referred  to.] 

There  are  other  paflages  of  the  Eclogue  which,  in  this 
attempt  at  illnfcration,  have  been  omitted,  for  the  fake  of 
brevity,  although  they  would  have  reflected  additional  light 
on  the  interpretation  which  is  here  offered.  Such  images  of 
the  Poet  as  approach  neareft.  to  thofe  of  the  Prophet  are 
alfo  purpofely  palled  over  ;  becaufe,  both  in  Virgil  and  Ifai- 
ah,  they  have  no  fpecific  destination ;  but  are  ufed  as  gene- 
rally fymbplical  of  innocence  and  happinefs  :  and  that  this 
was  the  more  obvious  mode  of  explaining  the  prophetic  fcrip- 
tures  is  certain  ;  for  the  Jews,  from  thofe  very  images  in  the 
Prophet,  have  constantly  inferred,  that  their  promifed  Meffiah 
would  be  a  temporal  fovereign. 

But  there  will  be  no  neceffity  to  enlarge  on  this  head  ;  for 
notwithstanding  what  is  advanced  in  the  Lecture,  on  the  in- 


[    «5    ] 

congruiry  of  Virgil's  lai  to  his  fubjeot,  upon  any  o 

idea  than  that  of  a  myfterious  relation  to  the  Meffiah  and  his 

kingdom  ;  it  is  the  voluntary  conctilion  of  his  Lordfhip  in  the 
note,  "  that  no  perfon  could  be  any  where  found  more  w  or- 
"  thy  of  thi.-  prophetic  Eclogue,  nor  whom  it  would  more 
"  aptly  lit,  or  with  whom  its  contents  would  better  quadrate, 
"  ma  fon  of  Octavius,  provided  it  could  be  (hewn  that  a 
was  born  to  him,  in  the  year  when  Pollio  was  conful." 
Now,  though  it  be  impoiublc  to  fupply  the  proof  whid 
i.ordfhip  requires  ;  yet,  fo  far  as  the  fpirit  of  the  poftulatc 
is  concerned,  a  fat  is  factory  anfwer  can  be  given.  For  not- 
withstanding upon   my  hypothecs   (which  perfectly  harmo- 

.  with  the  hiilory  of  facts)  Octavius  had  no  child,  r i  1  • 
the  year  after  Pollio  was  conful*,  and  then  only  a  daughter^ 
yet,  a:  Scribonia  became  pregnant  in  the  confullhip  of  Pollio, 
and  the  Eclogue  was  written  in  that  wry  year,  Virgil  (what- 

:he  coincidences  of  the  time  with  the  Sibylline  prediction 
might  have  led  him  to  expect)  certainly  could  not  know,  \\  ith- 
out  the  gift  of  prefcience,  the  lex  of  this  unborn  child. 


Tlie  as  from    ' 

Imip  of 

rn. :  ,  fr<  ra 
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A*ter  the  explicit  opinion  which  he  learned  Prelate  hath 
deli  ered  in  the  Lecture,  concerning  *..ie  Eclogue  in  queftion*, 
I  fear  the  difcuflion  here  offered  may  incur  the  charge  of 
temerity  ;  but,  as  the  fubject  teemed  not  to  have  been  con- 
sidered with  fufficient  circumfpection,  I  was  willing  to  fub- 
mit  it  in  a  new  point  of  view,  with  the  hope  that  others  might 
favorably  receive,  what  appeared  to  myfelf  convincing. 


*  Quid  fuerit  xpfmz  Poeta.  conjiliim,  qua  mens,  quanquam  bic  multum  fefc 
exercuerint  docnjfimorum  -virorum  ingenia,  tamen  nee  adhuc  fciri  arbitrary  neque 
fpem  habec  fore  ut  unquam  clare  in-vejligetur.  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hibrx- 
orum,  p.  290. 
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